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THE  TESTAMENT  OF  BEAUTY 


IN  RELATION  TO  THE  OTHER  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BRIDGES 

I 

. 

. 

The  publication  of  the  "Testament  of  Beauty  took  many  critics  by 
surprise.  To  them.  Bridges  had  long  been  classified,  tagged,  and 
put  on  the  shelf  as  lyrist  and  experimenter  in  classic  forms*  The 
appearance  of  a  long  philosophic  poem  left  them  with  little  to  say; 
many  contented  themselves  with  a  repetition  of  the  lyrical  and 
experimental  themes,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  A  few  of  the  more  dis¬ 
cerning  noted  signs  of  preparation  for  this  great  work  in  the  volume 
"New  Verse",  but  none  seemed  to  realize  to  the  full  that  here  was 
the  "Summa  Philosophiae"  of  a  poet  who  had  always  been  a  philosopher 
a  finished  statement  of  philosophical  doctrines  long  considered. 

I 

No  one,  therefore,  has  so  far  worked  out  in  detail  the  close  re- 
lationship  between  the  "Testament’1  and  Bridges’  earlier  works,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
great  poem  is  a  work  of  maturity,  the  development  of  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  body  of  the  author’s  work,  a  summation  of 
the  thoughts  of  a  lifetime,  long  digested  and  frequently  expressed. 

The  "Testament  of  Beauty"  contains  Bridges’  views  on  the 
origins  and  destiny  of  man.  The  whole  might  be  termed  an  exposition 
of  "Evolutionary  Platonism". 

The  poet  sees  the  universe  as  a  "Ping  of  Being",  having  its 
origin  and  its  destiny  both  in  the  Universal  Mind,  from  which 
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"the  first  born  atoms  draw 

Their  function,  whose  rich  chemistry  the  plants  transmute 

to  make  organic  life,  whereon  animals  feed 

to  fashion  sight  and  sense  and  give  service  to  man, 

who  sprung  from  them  is  conscient  in  his  last  degree 

of  ministry  unto  God,  the  Universal  Mind, 

whither  all  effect  returneth  whence  it  first  began."  $ 

Man’s  destiny,  then,  is  to  close  the  Ring  of  Being  by  upward  progress 

dnn 

towards  identity  with  the  Universal  Mind,  The  accomplishment  of 
this  end  is  the  problem  of  life,  Nature,  to  accomplish  her  evolution* 
ary  purpose,  to  give  motion  to  the  Ring,  has  endowed  all  life  with 
certain  essential  instincts,  which  Bridges,  adopting  a  modification 
of  Plato’s  myth  in  the  "Phaedrus",  pictures  as  two  steeds,  Self-hood 
and  Breed,  driven  by  Reason,  with  Will  for  reins.  In  lower  forms 
of  creation  these  instincts  are  followed  blindly;  man,  with  his 

conscient  mind,  realizing  the  existence  of  these  fundamental  impulses, 

- 

is  able  to  control  them.  Reason,  however,  is  fallible.  It  may 
drive  the  steeds  upwards  or  downwards.  Without  some  force  to  guide 
Reason,  disaster  is  as  probable  as  success.  Reason,  then,  is  surely 
not  Nature’s  special  endowment  to  man  to  enable  him  to  achieve  his 
destiny,  since  it  is  so  fallible,  so  restricted,  so  blind  a  guide. 

Yet  man  must  have  some  generic  quality,  not  present  in  the  brutes, 
to  lead  him  on  to  his  higher  end.  The  poet  sees  this  distinguishing 
mark  in  man1 s  response  to  Beauty,  a  quality  inexplicable  by  Reason, 
yet  nevertheless  a  dominating  factor  in  man.  And  here  is  the  key 
to  man’s  life.  The  title  at  once  becomes  obviously  appropriate; 
the  poem  is  a  testament  of  the  power,  the  function,  the  ail* importance 
of  Beauty.  This  sense  of  Beauty,  first  seen  in  man’s  elation  in 


#  Testament  of  Beauty,  Bk.IV,  L.116-122. 
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the  presence  of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  developed  to  a  high  sense 
of  spiritual  and  abstract  beauty  in  the  more  mature  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  evolved  conscience,  inspires  Reason  with  a  realization  of 
spiritual  value.  Selfhood,  spiritualized,  becomes  mother-love ; 
Breed,  spiritualized,  becomes  ideal  love.  It  is  this  spiritual¬ 
ization  through  conscience  of  beauty  that  differentiates  man  from 
the  animals,  and  makes  of  the  old  fundamental  instincts  driving- 
forces  to  spiritual  perfection. 

HIn  truth  ’spiritual  animal*  wer  a  term  for  man 
nearer  than  ’rational*  to  define  his  genus; 

Faith  being  the  humanize r  of  his  brutal  passions, 

medicine  of  care, 

of  that  self  knowledge  which  teacheth  the  ethick  of  life.”  $ 
Reason  must  guide  the  steeds,  then,  under  the  direction  of  Beauty, 
which  influences  the  subconscious  mind  to  inspire  the  conscious 
mind.  The  management  of  the  Reason  is  taught  by  the  science  of 
Ethick,  or  Duty,  which,  like  all  else,  has  evolved  from  a  blind 
obedience  in  the  brutes  to  a  conscience  in  man.  The  necessity  of 
Nature,  the  ’must’  which  animals  are  constrained  to  follow  with¬ 
out  knowing  why,  has  in  man  become  Ethick,  or  ’ought*.  To  the 
’oughts*,  man  has  added  the  ’ought  nots *  •  This  code  is  constant¬ 
ly  becoming  crystallized,  and  hence  useless,  in  the  mob,  and  must 
be  carried  forward  by  teachers,  men  of  a  higher  spiritual  con¬ 
sciousness,  with  more  spiritual  conceptions,  through  whom  man 
can  be  lifted  higher  and  higher  towards  spiritual  consummation, 
the  identification  of  the  fully  evolved  mind,  or  conscience,  with 
the  Universal  Mind.  The  latter  compact  of  all  Essences, 


$  Testament  of  Beauty,  Bk.  IV,  L. 1132-1137. 
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has  but  an  imperfect  reflection  in  man's  mind,  where  the  Essences 
or  Ideas  are  not  in  harmony.  Reason,  whose  special  Idea  is  the  Idea 
of  Order,  evolving  with  the  rest,  will  rise  to  awareness  of  its 
rank  in  the  Ring  of  Existence,  where  man  looks  up  to  the  first 
cause  of  all;  and  will  decree  and  order  the  attitude  of  the  soul 
seeking  self-realization  in  the  vision  of  God,  becoming  at  last 
'the  arch-conscience  of  all'.  This  attitude  of  the  soul  must  be 
one  of  obedience  and  reverence  towards  the  Creator,  and  this 
relation  between  God  and  man  which  we  call  Religion  is  funda¬ 
mentally  bound  up  with  Ethick* 

This,  then,  is  man's  destiny, --to  establish  harmony  of 
Ideas  in  his  mind  through  Reason,  guided  to  a  high  spiritual  con¬ 
ception  by  Beauty,  and  a  love  of  Beauty,  through  which  establish¬ 
ed  harmony  he  can  attain  to  that  state  where  there  is  no 

11  fault  nor  gap  therein 

' twixt  self^not-self,  mind^Wbody,  mother^child, 

'twixt  lover  and  loved,  God  and  mans  but  ONE  ETERNAL 
in  the  love  of  Beauty  and  in  the  self-hood  of  Love.*'  $ 

II 

Such  is  the  fundamental  argument,  reduced  to  a  skeletal  frame¬ 
work,  of  the  " Test ament”.  Naturally  enough,  the  poem  does  not 
follow  a  logical,  philosophical  design;  it  is  a  poem,  not  a 
philosophical  treatise,  and  its  arrangement  is  imaginative,  rather 
than  logical.  The  poet's  mind  is  attracted  to  kindred  problems, 
to  abundant  illustrations,  to  thoughts  which  lie  just  by  the  way- 


#  Testament  of  Beauty,  Bk.IV,  L. 1443-1446. 
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side. 

The  first  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  old  question  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  Nature,  and  the  problematical  dualism  to  be  found  in  the 
mixed  beauty  and  ugliness,  providence  and  improvidence,  kindness 
and  cruelty,  of  the  world.  Since  man  judges  Nature  by  Reason, 
Bridges  makes  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  efficacy  of  Reason 
as  a  judge.  Reason  draws  all  of  its  material  from  the  senses;  it 
relies  fundamentally  on  unprovable  and  unquestionable  axioms;  its 
decisions  vary,- what  is  now  rational  later  is  not;  a  survey  of 
history  shows  the  inability  of  Reason  to  provide  continued  im¬ 
provement  towards  social  order.  Reason,  then,  is  not  an  adequate 
judge,  indeed  much  lies  beyond  its  scope,  our  conscious  minds  are 
but  a  small  part  of  our  total  minds.  Man’s  dissatisfaction  with 
Nature  results  from  his  mystic  or  poetic  Vision,  assurance  of  a 
diviner  principle  of  life.  Since  Reason  is  not  capable  of  judging 
whether  or  not  there  is  purpose  in  Nature,  we  must  live  by  Faith-- 
Faith  in  the  order  of  Nature  and  that  her  order  is  good.  Faith 
and  Laughxer  are  God’s  gifts. 

The  purpose  of  Nature  would  seem  to  be  xhat  men  should 
attain  to  full  wisdom,  and  every  divination  of  Nature,  or  reach 
of  Art  is  nearer  attainment  to  full  understanding.  As  the  poet 
repeats  later,  by  Beauty  it  is  that  we  come  at  Wisdom. 

Book  II  introduces  the  Phaedrus  myth,  with  Bridges1  modi¬ 
fications,  and  goes  on  to  consider  the  first  steed;  Selfhood,  or 
the  self-preservative  instinct.  Man’s  Reason  condemns  this 
instinct  in  himself,  but  not  in  animals.  Even  in  animals  we  see 
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a  coiranencement  of  that  spiritual  sublimation  of  Self,  that  curbing 
of  violent  self-struggle,  in  the  development  of  parental  and  herd 
instincts.  The  highest  form  of  spiritualized  Selfhood  is  mother- 
love,  Man  has  often  mistakenly  thought  to  see  complete  cooperative 
abnegation  of  self  in  the  communal  life  of  the  bees,  and  has  judged 
this  as  an  ideal  state.  Bridges  disagrees  with  this  view  of  our 

destiny,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  attainment  not  of  mere 

■■ 

efficiency,  but  of  spiritual  and  individual  worth.  He  shoxxrs  the 

joyless  existence  of  the  bees  as  a  probable  parallel  with  the 

' 

mechanized  life  of  man  under  a  similar  de-individualized  scheme. 
This  leads  him  to  a  consideration  of  happiness  and  sorrow,  alike 
dependent  on  sensitivity  and  on  consciousness.  The  child  is  our 
best  picture  of.  Happiness,  since  he  has  no  fear  of  death,--  young, 
full  of  vigour,  hopeful,  he  finds  beauty  and  joy  in  life,  in  over¬ 
coming  obstacles,  just  as  beauty  in  Art  springs  from  overcoming 
obstacles.  If  the  child  lacks  Faith,  however,  he  soon  loses  Hope, 
and  becomes  destroyed  by  his  own  passions.  This  last  idea  is  re- 
verted  to  more  than  once  by  Bridges  in  this  poem.  Faith  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  all  of  us,  lest  we  become  slaves  to  sorrow  and  pessimism, 
too  common  a  condition  in  the  present-day  world. 

;  No  consideration  of  Selfhood  could  be  complete  without  a 

survey  of  the  question  of  War.  Bridges  is  frankly  puzzled  over 
the  problem.  War  seems  fundamental  in  man.  Children  love  to  play 
at  it;  historians  love  to  glorify  it;  nations  express  their  vanity 
by  war;  war  is  even  instituted  into  religions  in  the  battles  of 


' 


. 


- 
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Zeus  and  the  Titans,  of  God  and  Lucifer;  poetry,  as  usual  glorify¬ 
ing  instincts  above  Reason,  has  extolled  War  in  the  past  in  her 
greatest  epics.  No  study  can  give  us  a  true  perspective  on  the 
whole  history  of  man  any  more  than  an  astronomer  can  hope  to  gain 
a  true  whole  view  of  the  heavens,  so  it  is  useless  to  condemn  War 

*■ 

on  our  superficial  and  narrow  view  of  History,  and  before  we  admit 
Reason’s  condemnations  of  War,  which  is  such  a .  deep-rooted  institu¬ 
tion,  we  might  ask  where  Reason  gets  her  right  of  spiritual  judgment. 
Is  Reason  right  in  her  assertion  that  ”No  man  cometh  to  Wisdom  but 
by  me”?  As  he  has  said  before.  Bridges  again  reminds  us  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  Reason  to  judge  or  comprehend  the  intuitions  of  the  in- 
conscient  mind.  In  some  ways  a  baby  is  closer  to  the  omniscient 
than  man  with  his  imperfect  Reason*  Reason  is  highly  variable  in 

I 

the  individual;  it  is  not  always  the  ruler,  it  is  often  the  servant, 
as  in  Art,  where  its  function  is  merely  to  select  from  ’inborn 
nativities’.  Does  the  Reason  grasp  at  verities?  In  Plato’s  opinion, 
nothing  that  we  see  is  real,  all  is  a  mere  reflection  of  the  real- 
ities,  and  man  mistakes  the  appearances  for  realities.  Reason  can¬ 
not  be  the  road  to  Wisdom,  since  it  is  too  limited  and  too  sub¬ 
servient;  it  depends  for  its  material  upon  other  Essences,  influences 
which  work  on  the  unconscious  mind  to  inspire  the  Will.  Reason 
tries  in  vain  to  solve  man’s  fundamental  problem:  the  divergence  of 
animal  instincts  and  spiritual  vision,  neither  of  which  is  truly 
explicable  by  Reason.  True  wisdom  is  to  be  attained  by  a  reasoned 
harmony  of  these  divergent  faculties,  the  end  towards  which  all 
religions  and  all  psychologies  strive.  The  beautiful  in  Art  is 
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attained  in  the  same  way,  by  the  compact  between  spiritual  emotion 

and  sensuous  form. 

The  highest  of  these  Essences  or  occult  influences,  which  are 
the  eternal  and  self-existent  efficient  causes  of  the  thoughts  of 
men,  is  Beauty 

"the  quality  of  appearances  that  thru’  the  sense 

wakeneth  spiritual  emotion  in  the  mind  of  man"  # 

which  must  awaken  in  man  new  and  higher  thoughts  to  advance  his 
spirit  in  the  life  of  Reason  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  function 
of  Art  is  to  create  new  forms  of  Beauty,  and  thus  awaken  these  new 
ideas.  The  function  and  the  authority  of  Reason  is  to  discern  the 
ideas  of  Beauty.  War,  judged  by  Reason  according  to  this  standard 
of  Beauty,  appears  not  as  a  virtue,  but  as  a  native  vice  'which  often 
resembles  virtue.  It  retains  certain  primary  hardy  virtues,  such 
as  courage,  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  but  it  is  not  itself  a 
virtue. 

Here  the  poet  disagrees  with  Aristotle,  who  held  that  Reason 
and  Thought  were  the  paths  to  Wisdom  and  Heaven.  Bridges  rather 
sees  the  key  to  Wisdom  and  Heaven  in  emotion,  in  love,  with  con¬ 
summation  in  the  absorption  of  Selfhood  in  the  Being  of  God. 

A  final  note  on  War  concludes  the  Book.  The  love  of  war 
possibly  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  obstacles  to  good  arouse 
Virtue  to  act,  thus  war  brings  out  the  virtues  referred  to. 

Book  III  opens  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the  method  by  which 
Reason  abstracted  the  ideas  of  Breed  and  Selfhood.  All  philosophy 


$  Testament  of  Beauty,  Bk. II,  L. 843-844. 
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is  based  on  buried  foundations.  Reason,  seeking  these  foundations, 
sought  out  Nature’s  main  purposes,  and  took  with  each  purpose  the 
old  animal  passion  which  fulfills  that  purpose.  In  Nature,  however, 
one  passion  may  serve  more  than  one  purpose  and  thus  lead  Reason 
astray.  Hunger,  by  giving  pleasure  in  eating  as  well  as  serving 
to  support  existence  through  the  urge  to  eat,  has  led  philosophers 
astray  into  debased  Epicureanism  and  gluttony. 

The  purpose  of  Nature  served  by  Selfhood  is  the  preservation 
of  the  individual;  that  served  by  Breed  is  the  preservation  of  the 
Race.  In  animals,  there  is  a  greater  differentiation  of  sex  than 

in  lower  forms.  Why?  Perhaps  for  greater  variety  within  the  species, 

' 

■ 

with  a  potentiality  for  improvement*  Research  has  not  shown  us 
any  method  for  bettering  our  species,  however,  so  we  must  still 
select  our  mates  by  the  old  instinctive  preference  and 
"in  love  of  Beauty  affirm  our  faith 

that  our  happiest  espousals  are  nature’s  free  gift-. 51  # 

The  origin  of  sex  is  obscure.  We  can  perceive,  however,  four 
grades  in  creation  from  the  lowest,  where  there  is  no  differentia- 
tion  of  sex,  through  increasing  differentiation  and  beginnings  of 
attraction,  to  man,  in  whom  there  is  early  differentiation  and 
constant  attraction,  transformed  by  Reason  into  spiritual  love. 

Like  Selfhood,  Breed  may  be  spiritualized  or  degraded.  The 
highest  form  will  involve  spiritual  emotion.  Since  we  have  defined 
Beauty  as  that  which  awakens  spiritual  emotion.  Beauty  will  be 
engaged  in  love,  in  three  forms;  Beauty  of  soul.  Beauty  of  body, 

#  Testament  of  Beauty,  Bk. Ill,  L. 185-186. 
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and  Beauty  of  mind,  in  the  order  given  by  Shakespeare  in  his  des¬ 
cription  of  Sylvia.  The  attraction  of  Beauty  of  soul  will  soon  re¬ 
place  that  of  Beauty  of  body,  and  lead  to  the  immortal  ideal  love 
pictured  by  the  later  Greeks  in  the  Heavenly  Aphrodite,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ideal  of  spiritual  love. 

Bridges*  curious  mind  now  turns  to  the  paradoxical  attribution 
of  bodily  beauty  to  the  female  in  human  beings.  The  allure  of 
bodily  beauty  is  mutual,  though  seemingly  more  active  in  the  male, 
yet  more  predominant  in  the  female.  Why  then,  is  beauty  attributed 
mainly  to  women?  Possibly  it  was  not  always  so,  especially  in 
primitive  man,  the  hunter,  before  man  assumed  the  heavy  toil.  The 

most  probable  reason  is, perhaps,  the  predominance  of  male  poets, 

- 

who  have  sung  female  beauty  with  such  superior  and  outnumbering 

voices  that  it  has  become  a  legend,  while  male  beauty,  unsung,  has 

1  . 

been  overlooked.  Another  factor  may  be  the  less  superficial 

■ 

attraction  of  the  male  for  the  female,  who,  led  to  seek  a  mate  by 
a  deeper  purpose  than  the  male,  has  been  less  interested  in  the 
mere  appearance  of  her  mate  and  more  in  deeper  qualities  of  charac¬ 
ter. 

No  poet  writing  on  love  in  this  age  could  neglect  the  agi¬ 
tated  qubject  of  marriage.  Among  the  early  Christians  sex  was  ana¬ 
thema,  marriage  merely  tolerated.  Before  this  attitude  could  be 
changed,  the  outlook  of  the  Church  had  to  be  broadened  by  two  great 
conflicts,  Y/hich  Bridges  terms  the  Essene  wars;  with  the  poetry 
of  Selfhood,  the  Teutonic  sagas  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  with  the 
poetry  of  Breed,  the  humanistic  poetry  of  the  troubadours  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  both  cases,  the  Church  was  forced  to  compromise. 


. 
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and  to  adopt  some  of  the  spirit  of  each  opponent,  into  a  Christian 
chivalric  ideal,  a  spiritualized  form  of  the  old  instincts.  Man, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  more  than  a  mere  superior  animal,  must  trans- 
figure  Selfhood  and  Breed  in  Beauty.  '  As  man  developed  conscience 
of  Beauty,  so  female  beauty  became  the  lure  in  mating.  Now,  as 
wonder  is  the  mover  of  intellect,  so  the  desire  of  Beauty  is  the 
mover  of  the  soul,  and  love,  led  by  Beauty,  became  spiritualized. 
Spiritualization  led  to  idealization,  idealization  led  inevitably 

to  disillusionment,  and  thus  has  grown  up  the  astonishing  and  dis- 

. 

maying  prevalence  of  divorce.  Divorce  would  prove  a  solution  if 
it  were  possible  for  man  to  separate  the  brutal  in  him  from  the 
spiritual,  but  it  is  impossible,  and  divorce  and  remarriage  will 
never  satisfy  the  spiritual  in  man.  But  to  deny  marriage  because 
of  its  numerous  failures  would  be  comparable  to  the  denial  of  art 
because  beauty  is  rare,  which  would  be  a  democratic  fallacy.  The 
mere  physical  impulse  cannot  be  the  bond  of  marriage,  qualities  of 
spirit  and  mind  must  be  the  binding  forces.  Woman  is  complementary 
to  man,  and  has  certain  qualities  of  spirit  in  greater  abundance. 

It  is  hard  to  arrive  at  any  conclusive  opinion  on  sex:  the 
ideas  on  it  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  depending  on  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  factors, --age,  temperament,  education,  religion,  climate, 
and  so  on.  There  can  be  few  close  to  the  ideal,  none  perfectly 
ideal.  The  ideal  will  come  only  from  man’s  growing  wisdom,  to 
which  he  must  be  drawn  by  the  irresistible  attraction  of  his  love 
of  Beauty  and  the  beauty  of  love. 

The  view  of  true  art  on  love  bears  out  the  poet’s  conten- 

'  • 

tions.  Art  is  qualified  to  bear  witness,  since 
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’’Art  is  the  true  and  happy  science  of  the  soul 
exploring  nature  for  spiritual  influences,”  # 

The  realists  have  neglected  the  true  function  of  art.  If  we  turn 
to  Titian’s  ’’Amor  Sacro  e  Profano,”  however,  we  see  the  artist  con¬ 
veying  his  message  of  the  beauty  of  spiritual  love,  and  the  con¬ 
fused  warring  of  heavenly  and  earthly  love  in  the  child. 

Book  IV  treats  of  Ethick  or  Duty,  It  opens  with  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  divinity  of  childhood,  the  purity  of  the  child’s  love 
of  beauty.  This  divine  spirituality  of  the  child,  however,  is  of 
but  brief  duration;  it  is  insufficient  to  leaven  the  whole  life, 
as  the  number  of  wise  men  is  insufficient  to  leaven  the  foolish 
and  despairing  masses.  Nevertheless,  as  the  hope  of  the  race  lies 
in  the  few  wise,  so  the  hope  of  the  man  lies  in  this  small  but 
potent  gift  of  spirituality,  if  directed  correctly  by  Reason 
according  to  Ethick,  or  Science  of  Conduct,  Ethick,  or  the  sense 

I  i 

of  Duty,  like  all  else  in  man,  is  of  evolutionary  origin.  The 
Necessity  of  Nature,  become  conscient  in  man,  is  his  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil. 

It  is  here  that  the  poet  brings  in  his  theory  of  the  Ring 
of  Being  which  is  to  be  closed  by  man  through  Ethick. 

The  animals  and  lower  creatures  follow  the  dictates  of 
Nature  blindly,  never  stopping  to  ask  why,  only  knowing  that  they 
must.  Man,  conscious  of  the  necessity,  knows  that  he  ought .  To 
the  series  of  oughts  which  he  must  obey,  man  has  added  a  negative 
series  of  ought  nots  to  opoose  the  biddings  of  instinct.  This  set 
of  regulations  varies  in  different  climes  and  ages,  so  that  we  might 
conclude  that  education  shapes  our  moralities.  As  Selfhood  and 
#  Testament  of  Beauty,  Bk.III,  L. 1058-1059. 


Breed  become  transfigured  by  Conscience,  so  Duty  similarly  extends 
to  the  moral  field  from  the  dutiful  obedience  of  animals  f‘o  the 
true  spiritual  combat  of  man.  This  differentiation  of  moral  sense 
has  led  moralists  to  repudiate  the  origins  of  Ethick  and  to  deny 
its  utilitarian  origin  and  aim.  Animal  morality  is  certainly 
utilitarian,  but  man’s  is  no  less,  since  it  aims  at  virtue  for  the 
pleasure  virtue  brings.  Scientists  have  denied  the  usefulness  of 
Ethick  on  the  grounds  that  man  is  imperfect,  but  analogous  reason¬ 
ing  would  deny  the  utility  of  knowledge  on  the  grounds  that  man  is 
not  omniscient.  At  least  in  Ethick  we  have  some  inkling  of  that 
which  we  seek,  namely  "Satisfaction  of  soul".  Man’s  first  Ethick 
was  undeniably  rudimentary  and  his  origin  bestial ;  the  question 
is  whether  his  changing  customs  have  had  an  upward  moral  tendency. 
All  of  his  codes  make  law  of  Habit,  become  outworn,  and  fetter  his 
progress,  whence  comes  the  need  for  teachers  to  advance  Ethick* 

The  old  code  becomes  social,  akin  to  the  old  animal  herd-law,  while 
the  teacher  introduces  a  higher,  more  spiritual  ethick, 

"that  by  personal  affiance 
with  beauty  hath  made  escape,  soaring  away  to  where 
the  Ring  of  Being  closeth  in  the  Vision  of  God."  $ 

These  teachers  are  opposed  to  the  mob,  despite  the  arguments  of 

■ 

democrats;  and  are  opposed  to  governments,  which  naturally  place 
more  emphasis  on  social  ethic,  implying  no  true  ethick  or  duty, 
than  on  personal,  spiritualized,  individualized  conceptions  of 
duty.  Socialists  and  democrats  who  argue  that  ail  Ethick  is  as 
one,  may  seek  in  vain  through  history  for  any  evidence  of  high 
moral  conceptions  in  the  mob--every  page  of  history  from  pre- 
ir  Testament  of  Beauty,  Bk.IV,  L.  245-247. 


. 
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historic  Chaldean  civilization  to  modern  London  shows  a  confused 
ignorance  and  lack  of  moral  sense  in  the  people — only  in  the  tea¬ 
chers  is  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  be  found* 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  question  of  Duty  is  that  of  Plea¬ 
sure,  which  derives  from  Self  fundamentally,  being  in  its  most 
elemental  form  the  joy  of  living,  that  life- joy  universal  in  Nature. 
So  good  is  pleasure,  and  so  good  are  all  a  good  man’s  pleasures, 

that  the  Hedonists,  seeking  happiness,  falsely  reasoned  pleasure 

. 

as  the  basis  of  Ethick,  not  considering  the  obvious  fact  that  some 
pleasures  are  bad  and  some  displeasures  good.  Man’s  conscience  of 
pleasure  led  to  great  excesses  and  refinements  of  luxury,  even  to 
unnatural  vices,  and  thus  led  frightened  moralists  to  banish  plea¬ 
sure  from  Ethick,  not  only  as  a  motive  for  conduct,  but  even  as  an 
- 

accompaniment,  from  which  false  logic  arose  the  ascetic  philosophy 
which  would  attempt  to  deny  to  man  even  the  pleasures  of  Nature. 

No  stern  philosophy  can  ever  hope  to  deprive  man  of  that  funda¬ 
mental  life-joy,  however,  and  asceticism  is  bound  to  fail  from  its 
own  excess.  Even  in  its  own  logic  it  is  refutable,  since  it  justi- 
fies  self-denial  by  ultimate  comfortable  effects.  The  comfortable 
effects  of  the  beauty  of  Nature  would  thus  justify  our  pleasure 

I 

in  them,  and  argue  the  divinity  of  Nature.  Even  the  attempt  of 
philosophers  to  differentiate  Pleasure  from  Happiness  is  a  mere 
quibble,  since  Happiness  is  the  unalloyed  Pleasure  of  Life.  It 
is  necessary  merely  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  pleasures, 
since  we  have  seen  that  not  all  are  good,  nor  all  bad.  Great 
virtues  or  great  vices  are  unmistakable,  lesser  ones  are  not  so. 
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The  only  sure  guide  is  the  good  man's  judgment — the  good  man  will 

select  the  right  path,  while  the  ill  disposition  will  go  wrong. 

. 

To  follow  the  right  path  to  man's  spiritual  advancement  de- 
mands  two  things,  a  predominantly  good  disposition  and  the  ri^ht 
education. 

The  education  of  the  child  has  been  facilitated  by  his 

natural  endowment  of  mimicry.  The  child,  if  given  a  virtuous  model, 

. 

will  imitate  virtue,  will  create  a  personal  ideal  and  strive  to 
attain  it.  He  will  acquire  the  Habit  of  Virtue,  become  his  own 
ideal,  as  a  person  who  would  always  do  such,  and  never  do  such, 
led  by  shame  or  love,  continually  winning  strength  in  combat.  The 
most  essential  thing  to  the  child  at  this  period  is  food  of  Beauty, 
for  this  is  the  critical  period  of  his  education.  Bridges  urges 
with  tremendous  sincerity  and  beauty  the  importance  of  this,  warn¬ 
ing  lest  the  spirit  of  the  child  be  bruised  or  misdirected.  A 
fault  in  the  intellectual  education  of  the  child  may  be  remedied, 
any  spiritual  taint  is  irremediable.  Childhood  is  the  time  for 
that  athletic  training  of  the  soul  which  will  make  the  attainment 
of  virtue  easy,  just  as  athletic  training  of  the  body  brings  easy 
victory.  Ignorance  is  the  root  of  man's  folly,  wherefore  Socrates 
said  "Know  thyself",  meaning  know  thine  own  mind.  But  no  one  can 
tell  how  the  mind  works,  nor  how  Reason  can  govern  it,  nor  what 
the  Will  is. 

We  know  that  all  life  is  correlated,  and  that  man  is  capable 
of  coordinated  actions,  some  unconscious,  others  consciously  acquired. 


The  main  coordinations,  though,  are  unconscious,  and  work  best  when 
Reason  or  the  conscious  mind  leave  them  entirely  alone*  These  are 
stirred  by  external  stimuli  through  the  mind,  but  no  one  can  trace 
the  passage  of  these  stimuli,  and  certainly  Reason  has  nothing  to  do 
with  all  these  mental  functions.  The  only  part  of  the  whole  mind 
to  which  Reason  can  justly  lay  claim  is  the  Idea  of  Order,  and  that 
is  the  function  of  Reason  to  which  Socrates  appealed  to  order  the 
mind. 

Now  what  is  the  mind  like?  What  are  its  contents?  Why  should 
it  be  disordered?  Mind,  to  Bridges,  is  the  evolved  conscience  in 
the  Ring  of  Reality,  compound  of  the  Essences  or  Ideas.  The  mind 
varies  in  the  individual  in  the  proportion  of  the  essences  according 
to  receptivity,  environment,  education,  and  so  on.  This  variety 
accounts  for  the  true  individuality  we  have  in  the  species,  and  for 
such  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena  as  national  mentalities,  and 
for  the  averageness  of  man,  in  whom  the  animal  ideas  are  the  great¬ 
est  common  measure.  The  extreme  beauty  of  simple  characters  is 
readily  ascribable  to  harmony  of  a  few  Essences.  As  harmony  of  the 
Essences  produces  a  noble,  virtuous  mind,  so  in  Art,  harmony  of  the 
Ideas  of  Nature,  received  through  the  senses  and  coordinated  in  the 
conscious  mind, forms  works  of  Beauty. 

Reason  may  give  order  to  the  scattered  ideas  in  the  mind,  and 
though  she  has  many  failures  to  her  account,  we  must  not  discredit 
her  function.  Poor  harmony  will  give  a  one-sided  will,  and  this  is 
the  intrinsic  fault  of  democracy,  that  where  Reason  is  unable  to 
harmonize  the  mind  we  are  likely  to  get  the  tyranny  of  one  idea. 


■ 
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the  mania  of  the  mob. 

The  development  of  the  mind  of  man  from  inconscience  to  con¬ 
science  has  thus  been  traced,  and  Reason,  whose  function  it  is  to 
order  the  Essences,  must  make  similar  progress  to  a  point  where  it 
can  give  spiritual  order  to  a  mind  endued  with  conscience  of  the 
higher  spiritual  essences,  and  enable  the  soul  to  become  the  arch¬ 
conscience  of  all  which  is  man's  destiny,  linking  man  to  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Mind.  Those  attracted  towards  God  in  this  manner  will  obey 
and  reverence  Him.  God's  being,  his  beauty  and  wisdom  are  only  to 
be  apprehended  and  approached  by  right  understanding  of  his  creation 
found  in  the  Life  of  Reason. 

Religion  is  the  reasonable  relation  between  God  and  man,  and 
is  indistinguishable  from  Duty  in  fashion  and  force.  It  has  the 
same  origin,  and  the  same  tendency  to  deteriorate  into  superstition. 
This  deterioration  discredits  Faith  and  Reason,  and  lends  force  to 
the  belief  of  the  Epicurean  that  man  would  be  benefited  by  the 
abolition  of  Religion.  Scepticism,  unfortunately,  leads  to  a  re¬ 
action  towards  old  superstition.  Bridges  sees  hope  in  the  present 
revival  of  the  T,hankering  after  Beauty”  as  the  "remnant  grace  of 
nature  *  s  covenant ” . 

Man  is  distinctively  a  spiritual  animal,  yet  Prayer  has  found 
no  place  in  Ethick,  since  Philosophers,  fearing  superstition,  have 
relegated  religion  to  the  clergy.  All  men,  however,  fall  naturally 
to  prayer  in  times  of  trouble,  and  prayer  is  efficacious,  even  if 
only  as  a  means  to  self-knowledge,  and  as  exercise  of  the  soul.  In 
a  crowd,  prayer  can  lend  dignity.  Ideas  are  infectious  in  a  mob. 
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and  unless  the  prevalent  idea  is  a  spiritual  one,  an  idea  of  beauty, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  mob  will  be  merely  disgraceful.  Although  the 


common  folk  gam  dignity  by  prayer,  mystics  prefer  sublime  individ¬ 
ual  abstraction,  and  their  contemplation  generates  ideas  of  higher 
irradiance,  which  they  hand  on  to  the  commonalty,  giving  force  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  Man  needs  these  higher  spiritual 
influences,  for  he  must  certainly  perish  unless  his  conscient  life 
evolves  farther  in  the  Ring  of  Being  as  his  inconscient  life  has  done, 

God’s  love  is  the  supreme  occult  influence,  'an  Idea  spacious 
as  the  firmament,  which  sets  philosophers  adrift  in  dream11.  We  need 
direct  contact  with  this  Idea  such  as  children  enjoy.  The  child  is 
able  to  absorb  Ideas  in  their  primal  purity  and  may  thus  build  im¬ 
mortal  life,  but  increased  understanding  usually  brings  troubled 
thought,  and  corruption  follows  unless  his  Faith  is  confirmed. 

Usually  a  second  call  of  Nature’s  love,  the  child’s  '‘first  love” 
accomplishes  this  confirmation  by  a  highly  spiritual  enthusiasm,  a 
reconcilement  between  animal  and  spiritual  desires  which  gives  him 
new  inspiration. 

Friendship  is  another  link  with  God  through  love.  It  consists 
in  loving  rather  than  in  being  loved.  Sprung  from  the  old  essence 
of  self,  since  man  sees  his.  better  self  in  his  friends,  friendship 
needs  spiritualization  through  Beauty.  Christ  makes  man  a  friend 
of  God’s,  since  Christ  himself  is  the  essence  of  all  a  man’s  human 
friendships,  and  although  Reason  has  crystallized  and  dogmatized  the 
living  ideas  of  Christ,  he  yet  walks  the  earth  with  his  message  of 
God’s  inescapable  love. 
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"This  is  the  rife  Idea  whose  spiritual  beauty 
Multiplieth  in  communion  to  transcendent  mifcht."  (i) 

torn  ** 

God  isAthe  very  self-essence  of  love. 

Creator  and  mover  of  all  as  activ  lover  of  all."  (2) 
Friendship  at  its  best  is  a  foretaste  of  this  salvation,  this  con¬ 
summation  of  love,  in  which  all  shall  be 


"One  Eternal 

in  the  love  of  Beauty  and  in  the  selfhood  of  Love."  (3) 


III 

Such  then,  are  the  ideas  which  Bridges  puts  forward  in  the 

"Testament  of  Beauty",  Now  I  propose  briefly  to  show  how  steeped 

Bridges 1 2 3 4 5  mind  was  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  "Testament "--the 

spiritualization  of  man  through  the  influence  of  Beauty  and  of  God's 

Love  until  he  achieves  his  destiny  in  unity  with  the  Creator, 

Space  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  every  illustration 

that  might  be  quoted;  the  complete  works  are  packed  with  tributes 

to  the  power  and  function  of  Beauty®  I  shall  give  enough,  however, 

to  show  the  main  thesis  of  the  "Testament"  in  embryo. 

Of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man.  Bridges  has  to  say:- 

"Not  at  all  from  a  high  perfection  man  sinfully  fell 
But  from  baseness  arose."  (4) 

and, 

"Our  task  is  perfecting  ourselves",  (5) 


(1)  Testament,  Bk.IV,  L* 1424-25 

(2)  Testament,  Bk®IV,  L® 1439-40 

(3)  Testament,  Bk.IV,  L® 1445-46 

(4)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  I,  L*351  ff® 

(5)  Achilles,  L.1670 
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"Man’s  capabilities  being  infinite 
And  his  state  pitiful**'  (1) 

!,Nor  is  there  any  spirit  on  Earth  astir . . 

Nobler  or  dearer  than  the  spirit  of  man: 

That  spirit  which  lives  in  earth  and  will  not  die. 
That  wooeth  beauty,  and  for  all  good  things 
Urgeth  a  voice* ”  (2) 

"The  least  philosophy  may  find 
The  truths  are  the  ideas;  the  sole  fact 
Is  the  long  story  of  man’s  growing  mind* "  (3) 

Of  the  place  and  function  of  Beauty  and  of  Love  in  the  scheme  of 

things 

"The  whole  world  sprang  of  love.”  (4) 

and 

"Love  from  whom  the  world  began 
Hath  the  secret  of  the  sun.  "  (5) 

Further, 

"Beauty,  being  the  best  of  all  we  know 
Sums  up  the  unsearchable  and  secret  aims 
Of  nature,  and  on  joys  whose  earthly  names 
Were  never  told  can  form  and  sens©  bestow.”  (6) 

The  function  of  Beauty  as  a  guide  to  man  in  his  quest  of  the  destiny 

of  perfection  is  defined  in  two  of  the  sonnets  of  the  "Growth  of 

Love”  sequence :- 

"This  world  is  unto  God  a  work  of  art. 

Of  which  the  unaccomplish’d  heavenly  plan 
Is  hid  in  life  within  the  creature’s  heart 
And  for  perfection  looketh  unto  man. 

Ah  mej  those  thousand  ages:  with  what  slow 


(1)  Humours  of  the  Court,  II,i,L*1044 

(2)  Prometheus,  L.463  ff. 

( 3 )  La  Gloire  de  Voltaire  (Later  Poems)  st.9 

(4)  Humours  of  the  Court,  I,i,L*198. 

(5)  New  Poems,  9 

(6)  Growth  of  Love,  Sonnet  8. 
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Pains  and  persistence  were  his  idols  made. 
Destroyed  and  made,  ere  even  he  could  know 
The  mighty  mother  must  be  so  obey’d. 

For  lack  of  knowledge  and  thro1 2  little  skill 
His  childish  mimicry  outwent  his  aim; 

His  effort  shaped  the  genius  of  his  will; 

Till  thro’  distinction  and  revolt  he  came. 

True  to  his  simple  terms  of  good  and  ill. 
Seeking  the  face  of  Beauty  without  blame.’1  (l) 

and, 

"All  earthly  beauty  hath  but  one  cause  and  proof. 
To  lead  the  pilgrim  soul  to  beauty  above; 


Joy’s  ladder  it  is,  reaching  from  home  to  home. 

The  best  of  all  the  work  that  all  was  good.”  (2) 

Sonnet  62  of  the  same  series  holds  a  more  personal  avowal  of  the 

use  of  Beauty:™ 

"I  will  be  what  God  made  me,  nor  protest 
Against  the  bent  of  genius  in  my  time. 

That  science  of  my  friends  robs  all  the  best. 
While  I  love  beauty,  and  was  born  to  rhyme. 


I  look  forth  and  all  the  Yforld  behold. 

And  say,  these  better  days,  in  best  things  worse. 
This  bastardy  of  time’s  magnificence. 

Will  mend  in  fashion  and  throw  off  the  curse, 

To  crown  new  love  with  higher  excellence. ...... 

My  toil  is  for  man’s  joy,  his  joy  my  own. 

He  reaffirms  his  faith  in  Beauty  and  man’s  desire  of  it  in  a  late 

sonnet:- 

’’but  there  lives- -beyond 
The  best  of  art,  or  nature’s  kindest  phase-- 
The  hope  whereof  our  spirit  is  fain  and  fond: 

The  cause  of  beauty  given  to  man’s  desires 
Writ  in  the  expectancy  of  starry  skies. 

The  faith  which  gloweth  in  our  fleeting  fires. 

The  aim  of  all  the  good  that  here  we  prize; 


(l)  Sonnet  16 

(2)  Sonnet  35 
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Which  but  to  love,  pursue  and  pray  for  well 
Maketh  earth  heaven,  and  to  forget  it,  hell."  (l) 

A  fuller  exposition  of  man’s  destiny  is  found  in  the  first  thirty 

lines  of  "College  Garden,  1917"  in  the  volume  of  New  Verse.  This  is 

too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  I  give  a  few  of  the  notable  passages 

"The  infinitude  of  Life  is  in  the  heart  of  man, 

A  fount  surging  to  fill  a  lake  that  mirrors  heaven. 

There  is  no  beauty  of  love  or  peace,  no  joy  nor  mirth 
but  by  kindred  artistry  of  contemplation  enhanc’d 
decketh  his  sovranty  with  immortalities. 


his  Destiny  is  one  with  the  eternal  skies:  he  lieth 
a  dream  in  the  elemental  far  vistas  of  Truth 
inhaling  life  to  his  soul...... . . 

And  yet  again  there  is  neither  any  evil  nor  mischief 
sprung  from  teeming  chaos  to  assault  his  mind,  but  he 
w 3.11  ha rbour  3. ........ .......... 


Surely  I  know  there  is  none  that  hath  no  taint  at  heart 
Yet  drink  I  of  heav’nly  hope  and  faith  in  God’s  dealing 

A  foretaste  of  the  whole  inspiration  of  the  "Testament"  lies  in  the 

lines 


"Live  thou  thy  life  beneath  the  making  sun 
Till  Beauty,  Truth  and  Love  in  thee  are  one. 


Higher  and  higher  shall  thy  thoughts  aspire 


Thy  work  with  beauty  crown,  thy  life  with  love. 

Thy  mind  with  truth  uplift  to  God  above 

In  whom  all  Beauty,  Truth  and  Love  are  one."  (2) 

These  excerpts  should  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the 

"Testament",  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  it,  is  by  no  means  a  rare 

thought  with  Bridges.  Few  as  they  are,  the  passages  quoted  can 

give  but  a  limited  idea,  however,  of  the  predominance  of  the  theme 


(1)  Sonnet  65,  Growth  of  Love 

(2)  Later  Poems,  19,  vii 
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in  Bridges — he  is  the  prophet  of  Beauty  as  a  guide  to  man's  destiny, 
continually  giving  his  Testament. 

Apart  from  this  omnipresence  of  the  spirit  of  the  "Testament ”, 
we  can  even  see  preliminary  suggestions  of  the  arrangement  of  the 

l  \ 

longer  poem.  The  "Ring  of  Being”,  which  we  took  as  the  foundation 
of  Bridges1  theory  of  the  Universe,  finds  description  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  "Demeter",  written  as  early  as  1904:** 

"All  life 

Is  as  this  chain,  and  Zeus  is  as  the  jewel. 

The  universal  life  dwells  first  in  the  Earth, 

The  stones  and  soil!  therefrom  the  plants  and  trees 
Exhale  their  being!  and  on  them  the  brutes 
Feeding  elaborate  their  sentient  life, 

And  from  rhese  twain  mankind  j  and  in  mankind 
A  soirit  lastly  is  form*  d  of  subtler  sort 
Whereon  the  high  gods  live,"  (l) 

The  most  striking  parallel,  however,  is  the  closely  ejialogous  outline 
given  in  the  poem  "To  Robert  Burns”  (2)  written  in  1902,  The  sub¬ 
title  is  fittingly  enough,  ,fAn  Epistle  on  Instinct".  In  this  the 
poet  contemplates  the  fate  of  Burns  and  speculates  as  to  the  reason 

for  it. 


"It  seems  but  chance  that  all  our  race 
Trod  not  the  path  of  thy  disgrace. 

And,  living  freely  to  embrace 
The  moment’s  pleasure. 

Snatch’d  not  a  kiss  of  Nature’s  face 
For  all  her  treasure."  (3) 

"But  rakel  Chance  and  Fortune  blind 
Had  not  the  power:-  Eternal  Mind 
Led  man  upon  a  way  design’d 
By  strait  selection 
Of  pleasurable  ways,  to  find 

Severe  perfection."  (4) 

The  poet  traces  the  evolution  by  survival  of  the  fittest 


(l)  Demeter,  ILL. 498  ff. 


(2)  Later  Poems,  14  (3-4)  Burns,  St. 3,5. 
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of  those  who  extracted  pleasure  from  those  things  that  were  good  for 
health  or  power,  until  when  man  evolved,  there  was  a  certain  instinct- 
ive  knowledge  of  what  was  good  and  what  was  evil. 

"So  when  ma^s  Reason  took  the  reins, 

She  found  that  she  was  saved  her  pains; 

She  had  but  to  approve  the  gains 
Of  agelong  inscience. 

And  spin  it  fresh  into  her  brains 
As  moral  conscience,"  (l) 

"But  Instinct  in  the  beasts  that  live 
Is  of  three  kinds;  (Nature  did  give 
To  man  three  shakings  in  her  sieve)— 

The  first  is  Racial, 

The  second  Self-preservative, 

The  third  is  Social."  (2) 

"Without  the  first  no  race  could  be. 

So  *tis  the  strongest  of  the  three; 

Nay,  of  such  forceful  tyranny 

’Tis  hard  to  attune  it."  (3) 

"And  yet  hath  Reason  learn* d  to  tame 
Its  conflagration 
Into  a  sacramental  flame 

Of  consecration,"  (4) 

Having  thus  outlined  the  three  prime  instincts  of  man.  Racial  (Breed), 
Self-preservative  (Selfhood),  and  Social  (Ethick),  and  having  spoken 
of  the  spiritualization  of  at  least  one,  by  Reason,  into  something 
higher,  the  poet  goes  on  to  consider  the  origin  of  Ethick.  Out 
"humble  cave- folk  ancestry"  discovered  one  prime  notion  of  Good  and 
Ill,  and 

"want  of  analysis 

Saved  them  from  doubts  that  wreck  the  Will 
With  pale  paralysis."  (5) 


(l) Burns,  St. 8 
(2  IMd,  St. 9 

(3)  Ibid, St. 10 

(4)  Ibid,  St. 11 

(5)  Ibid,  St. 14 


■ 
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Stanzas  15  and  16  consider  the  function  of  Pleasure  and  Good,  and 

arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  as  the  ’'Testament",  that:- 

"The  good  that  likes  him. 

The  good  man’s  pleasure  ’tis  to  do’t."  (l) 

and, 

"There  is  no  lodgement 
Save  Aristotle’s  own  retreat. 

The  just  man’s  judgment."  (2) 

* 

His  early  works  contain  then,  not  only  definite  examples  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  throughout  Bridges’  works  of  the  main  spirit  of  the  Testa¬ 
ment  " ,  but  a  comprehensive  plan  of  the  structure  of  the  poem,  with 

■ 

its  theory  of  the  Universe,  its  group  of  three  Instincts,  its  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  necessity  for  spiritualizing  them,  and  the  embryo  f 
the  poet’s  attitude  towards  Pleasure,  towards  Good  and  Evil,  and 
towards  moral  codes.  All  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  "Testament" 
are  there,  and  clearly  stated.  Obviously,  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole 
scheme  of  philosophy  of  Bridges  was  a  long-pondered  development. 


IV 

Besides  this  parallelism  of  general  theme  and  of  general  plan 
frequent  similarities  of  specific  detailed  thought  occur.  Consider 
the  following  echoes  of  the  ideas  contained  in  Book  I  of  the  "Testa¬ 
ment". 

The  joy  of  man  in  the  beauties  of  Nature,  his  happy  response 
to  her  delights,  is  a  recurrent  theme  which  might  be  illustrated 


(1)  Burns,  St. 15 

(2)  Ibid,  St. 16 
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almost  endlessly.  It  is  the  opening  theme  of  the  ’’Testament",  in  a 
splendid  lyric  passage  full  of  the  sense  of  the  Beauty  of  Nature  and 
of  Life.  The  poet 

"felt  the  domination  of  Nature’s  secret  urge, 
and  happy  escape  therein;’1  (l) 

and  realized  that 

' 

’’Man’s  happiness,  his  flaunting  honey’d  flower  of  soul, 
is  his  loving  response  to  the  wealth  of  Nature.”  (2) 

Two  brief  examples  from  the  Poems  may  suffice  to  suggest  the  parallel 

’’For  Nature  can  delight 
Fancies  unoccupied 
With  ecstacies  so  sweet 
As  none  can  even  guess. 

Who  walk  not  with  the  feet 
Of  joy  in  idleness.”  (3) 


’’Among  the  meadows 
lightly  going. 

With  worship  and  joy 
my  heart  o*  erflowing. . , . 


Thou  tender  flower, 

I  kneel  beside  thee 
Wondering  why  God 
So  beautified  thee— 

An  answering  thought 
within  me  springeth, 

A  bloom  of  the  mind 

her  vision  bringeth.”  (4) 

Further  examples  are  countless.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  theme  goes 


Testament,  Bk. I, L. 44- 45. 
Testament,  Bk.I,  L. 120-121. 
Shorter  Poems,  II,  8 
Later  Poems,  4. 


. 
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man's  yearning;  for  beauty, 

"the  prime  motiv  of  all  his  excellence, 
his  aim  and  peaceful  purpose.”  (l) 

"I  love  all  beauteous  things, 

I  seek  and  adore  them; 

God  hath  no  better  praise. 

And  man  in  his  hasty  days 

Is  honoured  for  them.”  (2) 

and 


"My  ©yes  for  beauty  pine. 

My  soul  for  Goddes  grace;”  (3) 

Man's  spirit  ”s@tteth  beauty  before  wisdom.”  (4) 

Why  then,  is  not  all  Nature  beautiful,  asks  the  poet  in  the  "Testament 
of  Beauty”?  Man 


"hath  often  a  thought  to  ask 
Why  Nature,  being  so  inexhaustible  of  beauty, 
should  not  be  all-beauteous.”  (5) 

The  same  question  is  put  In  "The  Voice  of  Nature"--if  it  were  only 

for  the  beauties  of  the  world, 

"Then  well  could  I  read  wisdom  in  every  feature, 

0  well  should  I  understand  the  voice  of  Nature.”  (6) 

But  beauty  is  not  all  there  is  in  the  world, 

"For  many  things  there  be-  upon  this  earth 
Unblest  and  fallen  from  beauty,  to  mislead 
Man's  mind,  and  in  a  shadow  justify 
The  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  that  work  his  ill."  (7) 

In  "Come  si  Quando"  (8)  the  thought  is  expanded  into  an  exposition 

of  the  cruelty  and  blindness  of  Nature.  This  has  evidently  been  a 


(1)  Testament,  Bk.I,  L. 122-1 23 

(2)  Shorter  Poems,  IV,  1 

(3)  Shorter  Poems,  IV,  9 

(4)  Demeter,  L.220 

(5)  Testament,  Bk.I,  L. 124-126 


(6)  Shorter  Poems,  III,  3 
(7^  Prometheus,  L. 480-483 
(8)  New  Verse,  Come  si  Quando 

L.  89  ff. 


. 
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troublous  question  to  Bridges*  He  never  allows  pessimism  to  possess 

his  mind,  however,  but  firmly  holds  to  the  conviction  that  the  good 

predominates,  and  that  life  is  worth  living, 

"our  hope  is  ever  livelier  than  despair.”  (l) 

"For  once  born,  whatever  *tis  worth.  Life  is  to  be 

held  to*”  (2) 

"Pain  and  joy  are  inseparable,  both  delusions,  and  the 

balance  being 

So  far  on  the  good  side,  spite  of  the  pain.”  (3) 

Again  he  speaks  of 

"such  love  of  life 

As  stirs  the  frail  and  careful  being  who  here. 

The  king  of  sorrows,  melancholy  man. 

Bows  at  his  labour,  but  in  heart  erect 
A  god  stands,  nor  for  any  gift  of  god 
Would  barter  his  immortal  prime,"  (4) 

and 

"are  these  wintry  years 
Of  growing  desolation  to  be  held 
As  cherishable  as  the  suns  of  spring?”  (5) 

"In  spite  of  woe  and  death 
Gay  is  life  and  sweet  is  breath* ”  (6) 

and, 

"0  heart  I  for  all  thy  griefs  and  pain 

Thou  shalt  be  loth  to  die,"  (?) 

Bridges  himself  is  invariably  optimistic : - 

"And  every  day  I  say. 

Noting  my  step  in  bliss. 

That  I  have  known  no  day 

In  all  my  life  like  this,”  (8) 


(1)  Testament,  Bk.I,  L.199  (7)  New  Poems, 

(2)  Poems  in  Classical  Prosody,  Spistle  1 

(S)  Humours  of  the  Court,  I, L. 370-371  (8)  Shorter  Poems,  IV,  17 

(4)  Prometheus,  L*19  ff* 

(5)  Prometheus,  L. 716-719 

(6)  New  Poems,  9. 


. 


. 
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and 

,fMy  spirit  was  sad  when  I  was  young. 

But  since  I  have  found  the  beauty  of  joy 
I  have  done  with  proud  dismay. 

For  howsoe’er  man  hug  his  care. 

The  best  of  his  art  is  gay.”  (l) 

As  in  the  "Testament11,  he  sees  man’s  discontent  with  Nature  as  an 

evidence  of  his  higher  moral  vision; 

"This  quarrel  and  dissatisfaction  of  man  with  Nature 
Springeth  of  a  vision  which  beareth  assurance 
of  the  diviner  principle  implicit  in  Life,"  (2) 

Thus  he  says, 

"And  I  see  man’s  discontent  as  witness  asserting 
His  moral  ideal*'*  (3) 

"All  wrongs  had  else  been  nought 
had  never  Imagination  exalted  human  thought 
with  spiritual  affection  of  tendencies  intense 
beyond  all  finest  delicacy  of  bodily  sense; 
so  that  the  gift  of  tears,  that  is  the  fount  of  song 
maketh  intolerable  agony  of  Nature’s  wrong."  (4) 

In  the  "Testament",  he  doubts  Reason’s  ability  to  solve  the  problem. 

. 

In  previous  poems  he  has  shown  a  greater  faith  in  Reason. 

■ 

"Rather  while  Reason  lives 
To  bark  me  from  the  beast 
I’ll  teach  her  serve  at  least 
To  heal  the  wound  she  gives : 

Nor  need  she  strain  her  powers 
Beyond  a  common  flight. 

To  make  the  passing  hours 

Happy  from  morn  till  night."  (5) 

And  he  even  considers  life’s  justification  to  be 

"the  reflective  effort  of  mind  that,  conscious  of  itself ^ 
Faces  forth  exploring  nature  for  principle  and  cause."  (Bj 


(1)  Shorter  Poems,  IV,  24  (5)  Shorter  Poems,  II,  9 

(2)  Testament,  Bk.I,  L. 223-225  (6)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle 

(3)  Poems  in  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  I,  L. 71-72 

I,  L. 212 

(4)  Come  si  Quando,  L. 165-170 


' 
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not,  as  he  then  deemed, without  possibility  of  success.  Reason  had 
shown  itself  sufficiently  fallible,  however, 

"Or  why,  if  the  excellence  of  conscient  Reason  is  such, 
the  accomplishment  so  high,  that  it  renounce  all  touch 
of  kindness  with  its  kin  and  humbler  parentage, 
why  must  this  last  best  most  miraculous  flower  of  all 
be  canker’d  ht  the  core, 11  (l) 

! 

Since  Reason  cannot  settle  this  question.  Faith  is  necessary, 

"Faith  in  the  order  of  Nature  and  that  her  order  is 

good."  (2) 

This  advice  Bridges  seems  anxious  to  drive  home  as  frequently  as 

possible.  Only  once  does  he  seem  to  waver  when  he  speaks 

"Of  Nature  that  doth  half  consent 
That  man  should  guess  her  dreary  scheme 
Lest  he  should  live  too  well  content 
In  his  fair  house  of  mirth  and  dream,"  (3) 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works,  except  in  this  instance,  runs  the 

message  of  steadfast  faith: ~ 

"For  God,  where’er  he  hath  builded,  dwelleth  wide , -- 
And  he  careth, 

To  set  a  task  to  the  smallest  atom. 


For  he  guideth  the  world  as  a  horse  with  reins; 

It  obeyeth  his  voice. 

And  lot  he  hath  set  a  beautiful  end  before  it,"  (4) 

"Nor  is  there  any  work  on  earth  astir. 

But  by  the  breath  of  thy  divinity? 


but  thou  dost  order  the  disorderly. 

And  even  unlovely  things  are  dear  to  thee. 

The  same  thought  is  developed  in  "The  Tapestry"  (6)  where  he  compares 

Nature  to  a  tapestry  which  may  be  looked  at  wrong  side  out. 


(1)  Come  si  Quando,  L, 118-122  (4)  Achilles,  L,  841-o  4 

(2)  Testament,  Bk.I,  L.563  (5)  Nero,  I,4,L,423  ff. 

(3)  New  Poems,  II  (6)  New  Verse,  Tapestry, 

L, 66-86 . 


, 
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!,So  we  study  Nature,  wrong  side  as  well  as  right 
and  in  the  eternal  mystery  of  God's  working  find 
full  many  unsightly  a  token  of  beauty’s  trouble; 
and  gain  knowledge  of  Nature  and  much  wisdom  thereby." 

Again, 

This  world  is  unto  God  a  work  of  art  "  (quoted  previously) 

"And  God  the  maker  doth  my  heart  grow  bold 
To  praise  for  wintry  works  not  understood. 

Who  all  the  worlds  and  ages  doth  behold. 

Evil  and  good  as  one,  and  all  as  good.  ’  (l) 

His  decision  on  the  unity  of  Nature  and  of  her  purpose,  that  men 

should  attain  to  full  wisdom  through  Beauty  (2)  is  here  identical  with 

that  in  the  "Testament", 

His  attitude  on  Beauty  as  a  guide  to  understanding  expressed 

in  the  lines:*** 

And  every  divination  of  Natur  or  reach  of  Art 
is  nearer  attainment  to  the  divine  plenitude 
of  understanding,  and  in  moments  of  Vision 

their  unseen  company  is  the  breath  of  Life;"  (3) 

is  paralleled  in  the  passage:- 

"Art,  - 

Those  ravishings  of  mind,  those  sensuous  intelligences. 

By  whose  grace  the  elect  enjoy  their  sacred  aloofness 
From  Life’s  meagre  affairs,  in  beauty’s  regenerate  youth 
Reading  immortality’s  sublime  revelation."  (4) 

Book  II  opens  with  the  Phaedrus  myth  and  its  application. 

This  view  of  the  instincts  has  been  discussed  above  in  Section  IIl(5). 

The  poet  considers  Selfhood  first  in  Nature. 

"Among  low  organisms  some  are  called  animal 


(1)  Shorter  Poems,  V,  9  (5)  See  above,  Sectionlll, 

(2)  See  above,  p. 5, para. 2  ^pp.2&7 ?.$J 

(3)  Testament,  Bk*I,  L.688-6S1 

(4)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  I,  L.31-35. 
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for  being  unrooted,  else  inseparable  from  plants; 
yet  each  in  his  small  motion  is  as  a  lion  on  prowl, 
or  as  a  python  gliding  to  seize  and  devour 
some  weaker  Self,  whereby  to  fortify  his  own.”  (l) 

Elsewhere  he  expresses  the  same  idea: 

’’LIFE  LIVETH  ON  LIFE. 

...the  select  creatures  who  inherit  earth1 2 * 4 s  domination. 
Whose  happy  existence  is  Nature’s  intelligent  smile. 

Are  bloody  survivors  of  a  mortal  combat. "  (2) 

and, 

’’And  what  this  treasure,  of  which  so  prodigal  of  the  whole 
he  granteth  unto  each  pensioner  In  such  niggard  dole? 
its  short  lease  on  such  terms  as  only  can  be  enjoy’d 
against  some  equal  title  invaded  or  destroy’d.”  (3) 

From  this  primal  selfhood  has  evolved  the  highly  sublimated  spiritual 

Selfhood  of  Mother  Love. 

”Nor  count  I  any  scripture  to  be  better  inspired 
with  eternal  wisd.om  or  hy  insight  of  man 
than  the  four  words ............. 

Eia  Mater . ...Mater  Fons  Amoris.”  (4) 

The  same  lofty  view  of  motherhood  inspires  the  poem  ”Our  Lady”,  in  the 

little  volume  ’’October”,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  phrase:- 

” Fount  of  creative  Love.” 

The  spiritual  nature  and  spiritualizing  influence  of  motherhood  are 
emphasized:- 


’’Behold l  Man  sextet h  thine  image  in  the  height  of  Heaven 
And  hallowing  his  untemper’d  love 

Crownexh  and  throneth  thee  ador’d 


(1)  Testament,  Bk. II,  L>6B8-63i 

(2)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  II,  L. 118-121 

(3;  New  Verse,  Come  si  Quando,  L, 111-114 

(4)  Testament,  Bk.II,  L. 159-163 
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God-like  apart  from  conflict  to  save  thee 
To  guard  thy  weak  caressive  beauty 
With  incontaminate  jewels  of  soul 
Courage,  patience  and  self-devotion*”  (l) 

But  sublimation  of  self  does  not  imply  utter  negation  of  self,  as 

in  the  bees; 


"For  among  Bees  and  Ants  are  social  systems  found 
so  complex  and  we 11- order’d  as  to  invite  offhand 
a  pleasant  fable  enough:  that  once  upon  a  time, 
or  ever  a  man  was  born  to  roh  their  honeypots, 
bees  wer  fully  endow’d  with  Reason  and  only  lost  it 
by  ordering  so  their  life  as  to  dispense  with  it; 
whereby  it  pined  away  and  perish’d  of  disuse, 
which,  Y/hether  it  wer  or  no,  if  men  can  judge  of  Bees, 
well  might  be  in  their  strange  manner  of  life— so  like 

it  is 

with  what  our  economical  bee^minded  men 
teach  as  the  first  intelligential  principle 
of  human  government  welfare  and  happiness 


Not  knowing  the  high  goal  of  our  great  endeavour 

is  spiritual  attainment,  individual  worth..,, 

not  such  material  ease  as  might  be  attain’d  for  all 

by  cheap  production  and  distribution  of  common  needs.”(2) 

This  whole  question  of  the  Bees  and  Socialism,  carried  on  in  the 

"Testament”  for  nearly  three  hundred  lines,  is  an  expansion  of  the 

same  idea  originally  given  in  the  ” Epistle  to  a  Socialist ”  in  which 

the  Y/hole  train  of  thought  is  sketched:  (3) 

”KnoYr  you  the  story  of  our  hive-bees,  the  yellow  honey- 

makers. 

Whose  images  from  of  old  have  haunted  Poetry, . 

Pictures  of  happy  toil  . . . . 

How  all  their  outward  happiness, --that  fairy  demeanour 
Of  busy  contentment,  surging  at  their  work, --is  an  inborn 
Empty  habit,  the  relics  of  a  time  when  considerate  joy 
Freely  possest  their  tiny  bodies;  when  golden  abundance 
Was  not  a  state  kept  hoard;... . 

For  they  died  not  then  miserably  within  the  second  moon 


(l)  October,  Our  Lady,  St. 2 
(8)  Testament,  Bk.II,  L.188  ff, 

(3)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  II, L. 354  ff. 
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Forgotten,  unrespeoted  of  all;  but  slept  many  winters. 
Saw  many  springs,  liv’d,  lov’d  like  men,  consciously 

rejoicing 

In  Nature’s  promises... . 

Intelligence  haa  brought  them  Science, 


,they  stole  from  Nature’s 
Found  the  hidden  motive  which  works  to 


Genius  enter’d; 
secrecy  one  key, 
variety  of  kind. 


We  know  well  the  result,  but  not  what  causes  effected 
Their  decision  to  prefer  so  blindly  the  race  to  the  units." 


The  complete  passage,  too  long  to  quote  fully,  shows  even  closer 


parallelism  of  thought  than  the  parts  cited  would  indicete--even 
phrases  are  repeated,  including  the  quotation 

"When  summer  hath  o’erbrimm’d  their  clammy  cells"  (l) 

In  contrast  with  the  unhappiness  of  such  a  de-individualized 
life.  Bridges  pictures  the  true  happiness  of  youth,  full  of  vigour. 


hopeful,  rejoicing  in  surmounting  difficulties. 

"Evil  is  irrelevant  and  will  be  brush’d  aside 

. „,,,?tis  as  with  Art,  wherein  special  beauty 

Springeth  of  obstacles  that  hav  been  overcome 
and  to  graces  transformed."  (2) 

Similarly : - 

"*Tis  a  rule  of  art 
To  make  obstructions  serve,"  (3) 

The  child  must  not  lose  Faith: - 

"But  heav’nward  tho*  the  chariot  be  already  mounted, 

’tis  Faith  alone  can  keep  the  charioteer  in  heart— 

Nay,  be  he  but  ir re solute  the  steeds  wil  rebel, 

and  if  he  look?  earthward  they  wil  follow  his  gaze . 

His  mirroring  mind  wil  tarnish,  and  mortal  despair 
possess  his  soul."  (4) 


(1)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  II,  L.4C0;  Testament,  Bk.II,  L.o55 

(2)  Testament,  Bk.II,  L. 494-497 

(3)  Humours  of  the  Court,  II, 1,L. 934-935 

(4)  Testament,  Bk.II,  L.509-517 


, 
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The  same  idea  inspires  the  lines 

"0  Youth  whose  hope  is  high 
Who  dost  to  Truth  aspire. 
Whether  thou  live  or  die, 

0  look  not  book  nor  tire. 


If  thou  canst  Death  defy. 

If  thy  Faith  is  entire. 

Press  onward,  for  thine  eye 
Shall  see  thy  heart* s  desire. 

Beauty  and  love  are  nigh. 

And  with  their  deathless  quire 
Soon  shall  thine  eager  cry 
Be  numbered  and  expire.”  (l) 

The  youth  must  avoid  the  slavery  of  sorrow  and  pessimism,  the  spirit 


of  the  old  Kcclesiast  'calling  all  to  baptism  in  the  Slough  of  Des¬ 
pond”, 

"But  think  not  I  can  stain 
My  heaven  with  discontent; 

Nor  wallow  with  that  sad. 

Backsliding  herd,  who  cry 
That  Truth  must  make  man  bad. 

And  pleasure  is  a  lie.”  (2) 

And  now  comes  the  puzzling  question  of  War;  puzzling  in  the 
"Testament”,  equally  unsettled  in  the  other  poems: 

"Concerning  war 

I  am  divided  in  opinion,  Abas: 

But  lean  to  think  it  hath  a  wholesome  root 
Supportive  to  our  earthly  habit,  I  see 
The  noblest  beasts  will  love  to  fight,  and  man 
Is  body  as  well  as  spirit:  his  mind  that*s  set 
In  judgment  o*er  those  twain  must  oft  admit 
The  grosser  part  hath  a  preponderant  claim. 


Shall  man  never  come 

To  h  better  state  with  his  desire? . 

. . .  the  artist 

Should  have  been  present  when  man’s  clay  was  mixed”.  (3) 


(1)  Shorter  Poems,  III,  19 

(2)  Shorter  Poems,  II,  9 

(3)  Achilles,  L.572  ff. 
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In  the  "Testament "  one  example  given  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  war 
is  the  young  chorister  who  reads  the  Bible; 

"What  was  it  fetch’d  him? 

Matthew  Mark  Luke  and  John  was  it?  The  parables, 
the  poetry  and  passion  of  Christ?  Nay  ’twas  the  bloody 

books 

of  Jewish  war,"  (l) 

"Ev’n  as  a  magnet 

Turns  and  points  to  the  north,  so  children’s  obstinate 

ins  i  ght 

Flies  to  the  tale  of  war,"  (2) 

Poetry  may  be  to  blame  in  some  measure,  for  glorifying  war,  and  for 

valuing  instinct  above  Reason. 

"Let  the  true  Muse  rewrite  her  sullied  page. 

And  purge  her  story  of  the  men  of  hate. 

That  they  go  dirgeless  down  to  Satan’s  rage 
With  all  else  foul,  deform’d  and  miscreate; 

She  hath  full  toil  to  keep  the  names  of  love 
Honour’d  on  earth  as  they  are  bright  above."  (3) 

It  is  impossible  to  get  a  true  perspective  on  history  by  which  to 

judge  War, 

"tho1 2 * 4 5  man’s  microscopical  functions  measure  all  things 
By  his  small  footprints,  finger —spans  and  ticking  of  clocks. 
And  thereby  conceive  the  immense*"  (4) 

Reason  condemns  War,  but  has  it  the  authority?  Does  it  really  grasp 

at  verities,  or  is  it  true  that 

- 

"The  shadowed  images 
Cast  on  the  wall  of  this  memorial  cave. 

This  earth,  wherein  we  dwell,  are  things  of  nought 
But  serving  to  mislead  our  darkling  sense,"  (5) 


(1)  Testament,  Bk. II,  L, 579-582 

(2)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  II,  L. 185-187 

|(3)  Growth  of  Love,  Sonnet  52 

(4)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  I,  L. 111-113 

(5)  Humours  of  the  Court,  1,1,  L. 320-323  (cf .Testament ,  Bk. IIJ,L. 1130) 
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for  Plato  said  that  earthly  things. 
Whether  material  objects  or  abstract  notions, 
wer  shadows  of  Ideas  laid  up  in  God’s  house.”  (l) 

The  Essences,  or  Fundamental  Ideas,  which  inspire  the  subconscious 

mind,  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  Reason.  True  wisdom  is  a  harmony  of 

these  essences. 

"To  live  in  conscious  harmony  with  nature 
May  satisfy  our  being.”  (2) 

The  highest  of  these  occult  influences  is  Beauty,  and  Art,  by  creat¬ 
ing  new  forms  of  Beauty,  advances  man  spiritually: 

"He  dreameth  of  beauty. 

He  seeks  to  create 

Fairer  and  fairer 

To  vanquish  his  Fate.”  (3) 

and, 

”0  heavenly  Muse. .......... 

Who  madest  beauty,  and  from  thy  boundless  store 
Of  beauty  shalt  create  for  evermore.”  (4) 

"And  if  some  beauteous  things . 

Lie  waste  and  unregarded  on  the  earth . 

These  are  not  vain,  because  in  nature’s  scheme 
It  lives  that  we  shall  grow  from  dream  to  dream 
In  time  to  gather  an  enchantment  thence.”  (5) 

Book  III  of  the  "Testament”  opens,  as  we  have  said,  with  a 

description  of  the  method  by  which  the  fundamental  instincts  were 

abstracted  as  foundations  for  philosophy.  "Come  si  Quando"  has  a 

■ 

comment  on  the  fundamental  nature  of  these  instincts  as  contrasted 
with  the  fallibility  of  Reason: - 


(l)  Testament,  Bk. II,  L. 761-763 
(?)  Nero  2,  V,  5,  L. 2648-2649 

(3)  Later  Poems , 18, vii, 3 

(4)  Later  Poems,  1 

(5)  Eros  and  Psyche,  April  6 


* 
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Wherefore,  since  Reason  assureth  neither  final  term 
nor  substantive  foundations  impeccable  and  firm 

as  brutish  instincts  are —  . 

Nothing  being  justifiable  all  things  are  ill  or  well 
are  justifiable  alike  or  unjustifiable 
till . 

Philosophy  will  turn  to  vindicate  folly.”  (l) 

Breed,  like  Selfhood,  may  be  uplifted  or  degraded?  it 

”distilleth  in  the  altruism  of  spiritual  love 
to  be  the  sublimest  passion  of  humanity, 
with  parallel  corruption* ”  (2) 

"All  emotions. 

Ifhether  of  gods  or  men,  all  loves  and  passions. 

Are  of  two  kind;  they  are  either  inform1  d  by  wisdom. 

To  reason  obedient, — or  they  are  unconducted. 

Flames  of  the  burning  life.’1 3 4  (3) 

and 

"When  a  man’s  mind  has  once  become  the  slave 
Of  evil  passions,  he  is  driven  of  necessity  from  bad  to 

worse*"  (4) 

- 

Of  spiritual  love.  Bridges  has  had  much  to  say*  The  whole  poem  of 
Eros  and  Psyche  is  a  story  of  the  triumph  of  spiritual  love,  and  it 
filled  with  tributes  to  Psyche  as  the  symbol  of  it* 

"Her  vision  rather  drave  from  passion’s  heart 
What  earthly  soil  it  had  afore  possest; 

Since  to  man’s  purer  unsubstantial  part 

The  brightness  of  her  presence  was  addrest."  (5) 

"And  more  her  beauty  now  surpass 5 6 1  her  foe’s 
Since  ’twas  transfigured  by  the  spirit  forlorn. 

That  writeth,  to  the  perfecting  of  grace. 

Immortal  question  in  a  mortal  face. 

The  vague  desire  whereunto  man  is  born."  (6) 


(1)  New  Verse,  Come  si  Quando,  L.153  ff. 

(2)  Testament,  Bk.III,  L. 210-212 

(3)  Demetejr.L*  192-196 

(4)  Feast  of  Bacchus,  I,  1.275 

(5;  Eros  and  Psyche,  March  6 

(6)  Eros  and  Psyche,  April  1 
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Aphrodite,  representative  of  the  fundamental  earthly  instinct,  receives 

due  deference,  however,  in  the  lines 

"Fount  of  desire  and  beauty  without  flaw. 

Herself  the  life  that  doth  the  world  adorn; 

Seeing  that  without  her  generative  might 
Nothing  can  spring  upon  the  shores  of  light. 

Nor  any  bud  of  joy  or  love  be  born."  (l) 

Into  the  old  myth  Bridges,  it  seems  to  me,  has  woven  a  story  of  con¬ 
flict  between  earthly  and  spiritual  love,  ending  in  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two,  whence  comes  Joy.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Book  III  of  the 
"Testament",  not  a  negation  of  the  fundamental  Breed,  but  a  spirit¬ 
ualization  of  it,  a  grafting  on  to  the  old  force  of  a  newer  and  loft¬ 
ier  conception,  the  attainment  of  happiness  by 

"a  reason* d  harmony 

and  correlation  of  these  divergent  faculties."  (2) 

The  ascetic  abnegation  of  sex  and  mere  toleration  of  marriage  of  the 

t 

early  Christians  receives  censure,  not  only  in  the  "Essene  wars"  of 

the  "Testament",  but  in  the  fol lowing 

"In  vain  was  reason  given,  if  man  therewith 
Shame  truth,  and  name  it  wisdom  to  cry  down 
The  unschooled  promptings  of  his  best  desire."  (3) 

The  whole  sonnet  series,  "The  Growth  of  Love",  tells  of  the  growth, 

not  of  a  strongly  physical  love,  but  of  the  lofty,  spiritualized 

love  of  the  "Testament" 

"Ah!  since  thou’rt  fled,  and  I  in  each  fair  sight 
The  sweet  occasion  of  my  joy  deplore. 

Where  shall  I  seek  thee  best,  or  whom  invite 
Within  thy  sacred  temples  and  adore? 

Who  shall  fill  thought  and  truth  with  old  delight. 

And  lend  my  soul  in  life  as  heretofore?"  (4; 


(1)  Eros  and  Psyche,  March  11 

(2)  Testament,  Bk.II,  L. 818-819 

(3)  Prometheus,  L. 645-648 

(4)  Growth  of  Love,  Sonnet  25 
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No  heatedly  sensual  lover  could  write  like  that--this  is  the  love 

of  the  spirit — the  love  of  a  woman  because  she  is  "holy,  fair  and 

wise" — that  love  which  is  a  reflection  of  heavenly  loves 

"And  every  gentle  heart. 

That  burns  with  true  desire. 

Is  lit  from  eyes  that  mirror  part 
Of  that  celestial  fire.”  (l) 


that  love  which; 

"dfter  in  man  became  that  ladder  of  joy  whereon 
slowly  climbing  at  heaven  he  shall  find  peace  with  God.” 

"Joy’s  ladder  it  is,  reaching  from  home  to  home. 

that  love  which  relies  not  alone  on  physical  beauty: 

"Thus  oft  the  full  majesty  and  happiness  of  love 
is  found  in  lovers  whose  corporeal  oresences 
would  seem  disloyalty  to  the  gay  worshippers 
of  the  goddess  of  grace.”  (4) 


For 

\ 

"the  truth  is 

There’s  not  a  man  or  woman  on  God’s  earth, 

However  humble,  mean,  or  ill-appearing. 

That  hath  not  in  his  sight  some  grace  and  favour, 

YHiich  angels  see;  but  mortals  overlook  it. 

Being  spiritually  blind; 

But  Love,  God’s  gift,  is  spiritual  sight; 

’Tis  the  perception,  which  man  lacks  of  all. 

Given  him  of  one,  to  see  as  angels  see* 

This  is  man’s  marriage.”  (5) 

True  art  is  able  to  express  something  of  this  spiritual  truth,  as 

witness  Titian’s  "Amor  Sacro  e  Profano",  and  similarly: 

"when  Giorgione  (it  might  be)  portraying  the  face 
of  one  who  hath  left  no  memory  but  that  oicture 


(1)  Humours  of  the  Court,  II,  L. 1149-52 

(2)  Testament,  Bk.III,  L.791-792 
(3  Growth  of  Love,  Sonnet  35 

(4)  Testament,  Bk.III,  L. 288-291 

(5)  Humours  of  the  Court,  11,2,  L.1794-1803 
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and  watching  well  the  features  at  their  play  to  find 
some  truth  worthy  of  his  skill,  caught  them  for  a  moment 
transfigured  by  a  phantom  visitation  of  spirit 
which  seizing  he  drew  forth  and  fix’d  on  the  canvas/'  (l) 

The  book  on  Ethick  opens  with  a  comment  on  the  power  of  Beauty 
in  the  child,  an  expression  of  the  same  idea  as  that  contained  in  "The 
Tapestry" :- 

"My  tale  is  but  a  fable  of  God’s  fair  tapestry 
the  decorated  room  wherein  my  spirit  doth  dwell 
from  infancy  a  nursling  of  great  Nature’s  beauty 
which  keepeth  fresh  my  wonder  as  when  I  was  a  child,  "  (2) 

The  hope  of  the  race  lies  in  the  few  wis9,  in  whom  this  divine  spirit- 

. 

uality  persists,  since  we  see 

"Myriad  seeds  perfected  that  one  seed  may  survive-- 
Millions  of  men,  that  Reason  in  a  scant  few  may  thrive,'  (3) 

the  mob  is  hopeless: 

"If  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise, 

’tis  not  for  them  to  hear  of  or  think  on  those  things/1  (4) 

This  divine  spirituality  of  the  child  is  of  brief  duration  and  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  leaven  the  whole  of  life,  as  the  few  wise  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  leaven  the  foolish  mob: 

"If  I  could  but  forget  and  not  recall 
So  well  my  time  of  pleasure  and  of  play 
When  ancient  nature  was  all  new  and  gay. 

Light  as  the  fashion  that  doth  last  enthrall, -- 
Ah  mighty  nature,  when  my  heart  was  small. 

Nor  dream’ d  what  fearful  searchings  underlay 

The  flowers  and  leafy  ecstasy  of  May 

The  breathing  summer  sloth,  the  scene ed  fall: 

Could  I  forget,  then  were  the  fight  not  hard. 


(1;  Come  si  Quando,  L. 28-33 
( 2 J  New  Verse,  The  Tapestry,  L. 11-14 

(3)  New  Verse,  Come  si  Quando,  L. 10 7-108 

(4)  Ibid,  L# 228-239 
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Press fd  in  the  melSe  of  accursed  things. 

Having  such  help  in  love  and  such  reward: 

But  that  1 tis  I  who  once— — ’tis  this  that  stings-- 
Once  dwelt  within  the  gate  that  angels  guard. 
Where  yet  I’d  be  had  I  but  heavenly  wings . "  (l) 


A  spiritualized  sense  of  duty  is  necessary  to  save  the  race.  Those 
who  deny  the  utility  of  Ethick  are  mistaken.  True  virtue  brings 
pleasure,  making  man’s  morality  ultimately  utilitarian;  duty  endues 
souls  "with  gentle  peace  and  joy,"  (2)  The  usual  crystallized  moral 
code,  however,  does  not  bring  either  pleasure  or  virtue: 


"Far  sooner  I  would  choose 
The  life  of  brutes  that  bask 
Than  set  myself  a  task. 

Which  inborn  powers  refuse: 

And  rather  far  enjoy 

The  body,  than  invent 

A  duty,  to  destroy 

The  ease  which  nature  sent®”  (3) 


Higher  conceptions  of  Duty  are  found  only  in  the  teachers,  never  in 


the  mob: 


r,all  his  prophetic  seers,  poets,  enthusiasts, 
dreamers,  artists,  adorners,  whose  meditation 
won  to  purity  of  soul  in  the  visions  of  God, 
have  guided  him  on  securely  and  taught  him  wisely; 
their  soul’s  desire  came  with  man’s  Reason  from  Nature, 
transfiguring  his  sorrows  in  heroic  grace.”  (4) 

"The  individual  ideals  are  given 
To  genius  only."  (5) 

"The  philosophic  mind 
Can  take  no  middle  ways; 

She  will  not  leave  her  love 
To  mix  with  men,  her  art 
Is  all  to  strive  above 
The  crowd,  or  stand  apart."  (6) 


(l)  Growth  of  Love,  Sonnet  41 


(5)  Humours  of  the  Court, II, i, 

L. 1093 

(6)  Shorter  Poems,  II,  8 


(4)  New  Verse,  The  Tapestry,  L. 58-63 
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The  question  of  pleasure,  so  closely  related  to  that  of  Duty,  is 

frequently  discussed*  Life- joy,  the  fundamental  and  universal  plea 

sure  in  living,  is  a  favourite  theme  of  the  poet. 

’’the  greatest  pleasure  that  man  knoweth,  is  aye 
the  pleasure  of  life  even  as  his  chief  displeasure  is 

death."  (l) 

At  certain  times,  "life  and  joy  are  one, --we  know  not  v/hy".  (2) 

"For  life  is  one,  and  like  a  level  sea 
Life’s  flood  of  joy."  (5) 

"for  me 

The  joy  of  Earth  is  in  the  breath  of  life 
And  animal  motions:  nor  are  flowery  sweets 
Dear  as  the  scent  of  life*"'  (4) 

"the  joy  of  life 
Older  than  thought."  (5) 

"Their  love  of  air,  of  strength,  of  wildness,  afford  us  an 

inkling 

Of  the  delight  of  beasts,"  (6) 

Asceticism  finds  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet,  even  though  it 

comes  as  naturally  to  man’s  nature  as  hedonism. 

"Alas!  alas!  what  more  contrarious  deed. 

What  greater  miracle  of  wrong  than  this. 

That  man  should  know  his  good  and  take  it  not?"  (7) 

Even  the  ascetics  are  utilitarians: 

"no  man 

readier  than  they  to  assert  eventual  happiness 
to  justify  their  conduct."  (8) 

and.  Saint  Luke 

"contrasts  a  beggar  with  a  rich  man. 
And  from  holding  a  fool’s  happiness  too  greatly  in  esteem 


(1)  Testament,  Bk.IV,  L. 370-371  (7)  Prometheus,  L. 642-644 

( 2)  Shorter  Poems,  III,  13  (8;  Testament,  Bk.IV,  L. 512-514 

(3)  Demeter,  L. 121-122 

(4)  Demeter,  L. 136-138 

(5)  Later  Poems,  16 

(6)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  II,  L.9M-C17 
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Fakes  pleasure  eternal  the  balance  of  temporary  evil. 

And  the  reverse;  nor  shrinks,  ascribing;  thus  to  the  next 

world 

Vaster  inequalities,  harsher  perversity  than  this.’*  (l) 

The  only  true  standard  of  pleasures  good  and  evil  is  a  good  man’s 
judgment.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  this  idea  appears  in  the  poem  to 
turns,  as  well  as  in  the  ’’Testament”.  It  is  also  expressed  in  the 
following: 

’’Man  knoweth  but  as  in  a  dream  of  his  own  desire 
The  thing  that  is  good  for  man,  and  he  dreameth  well.”  (2) 

The  child  must  be  educated  towards  the  right  by  imitation: 

’’the  preferential  imitation  of  right  action 
is  the  Habit  of  Virtue.”  (3) 

and  there  is  great  danger  lest  he  be  injured  in  the  process.  Pater 

Filio”  is  an  earnest  poem  on  this  theme ;  —  a  theme  to  which  Bridges 

returns  later  in  the  same  book  of  the ’’Testament".  (4) 

’’Sense  with  keenest  edge  unused. 

Yet  unsteel’d  by  scathing  fire; 

Lovely  feet  as  yet  unbruis&d 
On  the  ways  of  dark  desire; 

Sweetest  hope  that  lookest  smiling 
O’er  the  wilderness  defiling! 


All  the  litanies  e’er  chaunted 

Shall  not  keep  thy  faith  undaunted, 

I  have  pray’d  the  sainted  Morning 

To  unclasp  her  hands  to  hold  thee; 


With  all  charms  of  man’s  contriving 
A.rm’d  thee  for  thy  lonely  striving.”  (5) 


(1)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  II,  L.313-317 

(2)  October,  Shakespeare  Ode,  St, 9 
(Z)  Testament,  Bk. IV,  L. 627-628 

(4)  See  below,  pp.  47-48 

(5)  New  Poems,  13. 
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As  to  intellectual,  as  distinct  from  moral,  education,  the  brief 
comment  on  its  stiff  "inculcatory"  nature  in  the  "Testament "  has  a 
parallel  in  the  poem  "Flycatcher." 

"I  sat  just  so 

With  others  on  a  school- form  rank’d  in  a  row 
Not  less  eager  and  hungry  than  you,  I  trow. 

With  intelligences  agape  and  eyes  aglow. 

While  an  authoritative  old  wise-acre 

Stood  over  us  and  from  a  dish  fed  us  with  flies."  (l) 
Preparation  is  necessary  for  the  conflict  to  attain  virtue. 
Socrates  has  advised  introspection.  Speaking  of  his  "Know  thyself", 
the  "Testament"  points  out 

"that  ignorance  is  the  root  of  all  men’s  folly"  (2) 

"Man’s  foe  is  ignorance,"  (3) 

This  mind  that  we  are  bidden  to  know  is  compound  of  the  Essences, 

and  hence  varies  with  each  individual, 

("And.  what  is  character,  unless  it  be 
The  colour  of  persistent  qualities. 

That,  like  a  ground  in  painting,  balances 
All  hues  and  forms,  combining  with  one  tone 
Whatever  lights  or  shades  are  on  it  thrown. ")  (4) 

by  selecting  varied  proportions  of  the  Essences. 

Art  is  not  in  conflict  with  nature  as  some  have  thought, 

since  it  works  similarly, 

"the  Ideas  which  thru’  the  senses  hav  found  harborage, 
being  come  to  mortal  conscience  work  out  of  themselves 
their  right  co-ordinations  and,  creativly 
seeking  expression,  draw  their  natural  imagery 
from  the  same  sensuous  forms  whereby  they  found  entrance." 


October,  Flycatchers, 

Testament,  Bk.IV,  L.770 
Christian  Captives,  L.2362 
Later  Poems,  La  Gloire  de  Voltaire 
Testament ,  Bk.IV,  L. 981-985 
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Thus  the  innumerable  sounds  of  Nature 

’’hold  the  words  that  poets  in  many  a  tongue 

To  the  irksome  world  have  sung . ”  (l) 

and  the  poet  says: 

’’Long  hid  my  thought  had  lain. 

Forgotten  dreams  of  a  thousand  days 
Ingathering  to  its  rays. 

The  light  of  life  in  darkness  tempering  long* 

Till  now  a  perfect  song, 

A  jewel  of  jewels  it  leapt  above 

To  the  coronal  of  my  love.”  (2) 

Thus  the  purpose  of  Art  is  to  coordinate  the  beauties  of  nature  and 

’’Art  is  of  all  that  beauty  the  best  outwardly  presented; 
Truth  to  the  soul  is  merely  the  best  that  mind  can 

imagine, (3) 

The  best  minds,  like  the  best  Art,  result  from  coordination  and 
harmony.  The  fault  of  democracy  is  the  prevalent  lack  of  this  co¬ 
ordination  in  the  common  mind.  Poor  harmony  results  in  one-sided 

i 

Will, the  tyranny  of  one  idea, 

’’From  which  our  great  civic  convulsions  mostly  arise 
and  popular  rebellions,  when  the  Demagog 
hath  fulminated  some  mighty  essential  idea* 
which  enter eth  wildly  into  the  loose  minds  of  the  herd 
and,  finding  there  no  governance,  runneth  riot,  "  (4) 

Bridges  gives  an  example  of  this  in  ’’Come  si  Quando” , 

’’even  such  brutish  instinct  impell’d  that  human  herd.  (5) 
If  the  ruling  idea  of  a  mob  be  not  one  of  Beauty,  then  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  will  be  undignified  and  disgraceful. 


(1)  Shorter  Poems,  V,13 

(2)  Shorter  Poems,  V, 13 

(3)  Classical  Prosody,  Epistle  I,  L. 391-392 

(4)  Testament,  Bk.IV,  L, 1046-1050 

(5)  New  Verse,  Come  si  Quando,  L.4£— £3& 
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"as  a  vast  Plutonian  mountain  that  burieth 
its  feet  in  molten  lava  and  its  high  peak  in  heaven, 
whenever  it  hath  decoy’d  some  dark  voyaging  storm 
to  lave  its  granite  shoulders,  dischargeth  the  flood 
in  a  thousand  torrents  o’er  its  flanks  to  the  plain 
and  all  the  land  is  vocal  with  the  swirl  and  gush 
of  the  hurrying  waters,  so  suddenly  in  this  folk 
a  flood  of  troublous  passion  arose  and  mock’d  control. 

Then  saw  I  the  light  vanities  and  follies  of  man 
put  on  dragonish  faces  and  glour  with  Gorgon  eyes 
disowning  Shame  and  Reason*"  (l) 

The  spiritual  influence  of  an  idea  of  beauty  can,  hovrever,  lend 

dignity  to  a  mob,  as  to  a  man.  Spiritual  influences  are  essential 

» 

to  man’s  advancement  in  the  Ring  of  Being*  The  supreme  occult  in¬ 
fluence,  the  supreme  idea  of  beauty,  the  supreme  spiritual  influence 
is  God’s  love.  The  power  of  Love,  and  of  God’s  Love  is  one  of  the 
main  themes  of  the  "Testament", 

"The  whole  world  sprang  of  love*"  (2) 

The  child  is  closest  to  God’s  Love,  and  by  the  assimilation  of  that 
immortal  food  may  build  immortal  life.  Again  and  again  Bridges  has 
spoken  of  the  divine  innocence  of  children,  and  the  tragedy  of  their 
disillusionment. 

"When  I  see  childhood  on  the  threshold  seize 
The  prize  of  life  from  age  and  likelihood, 

I  mourn  time’s  change  that  will  not  be  withstood. 

Thinking  how  Christ  said  Be  like  one  of  these* "  (3) 

“ — - - - — — — 

"Unless  ye  shall  receive  it  as  a  child, 
ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven*"  (4) 

"a  naked  babe. . 

is  yet  in  some  sort  nearer  to  the  Omniscient 
than  man’s  unperfect  Reason."  (5) 


(1)  New  Verse,  Come  si  Quando,  L. 45-55 

(2)  Humours  of  the  Court,  I,  i,  L.198 

(3)  Growth  of  Love,  Sonnet  39 

(4)  Quoted  in  the  testament,  Bk.IV,  L. 1324-1325 

(5)  Testament,  Bk.II,  L. 712-14 
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**A  man  that  sees  by  chance  his  picture,  made 
As  once  a  child  he  was,  handling  some  toy. 

Will  gaze  to  find  his  spirit  within  the  boy. 

Yet  hath  no  secret  with  the  soul  pourtray’d: 

He  cannot  think  the  simple  thoughts  which  playfd 
Upon  those  features  then  so  frank  and  coy; 


Yet  in  the  pictured  face  a  charm  doth  lie. 

The  one  thing  lost  more  worth  than  all  the  rest, 

Which  seeing,  he  fears  to  say  This  child  was  I."  (l) 

“First  love"  brings  back  some  of  that  divine  spirituality  of  the 

child,  giving,  as  it  were,  as  second  chance  at  grace,  a  confirmation 

of  Faith: - 

nI  have  no  care  for  Yrhat  was  most  my  care. 

But  all  around  me  see  fresh  beauty  born. 

And  common  sights  grown  lovelier  than  they  were: 

I  dream  of  love,  and  in  the  light  of  morn 

Tremble,  beholding  all  things  very  fair 

And  strong  with  strength  that  puts  my  strength  to 

scorn*35  (2) 


¥ 

The  “Testament  of  Beauty”,  then,  was  no  Pallas  Athene  spring¬ 
ing  suddenly  full-armed  from  the  head  of  its  creator.  The  mind  of 
Bridges  had  for  years  been  occupied  with  the  themes  dealt  with  in 
his  final  work.  The  main  argument  of  the  “Testament ”,  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  the  power  and  function  of  beauty  which  it  preaches, 
are  the  main  argument  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Bridges*  work 
as  a  whole.  Practically  all  of  the  main  thoughts,  and  even  many  of 
the  illustrative  passages,  had  previously  provided  subjects  for  the 


(1)  Growth  of  Love,  Sonnet  39 

(2)  Growth  of  Love,  Sonnet  53 
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poet's  treatment*  The  central  philosophic  conception  and  general 
scheme  had,  as  we  have  seen,  already  been  suggested  clearly  in  the 
"Burns"  poem. 

Bridges  was  not  a  poet  suddenly  turned  sage  and  philosopher, 
but  a  man  in  whom  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  had  always  been  merged, 
with,  of  course,  as  in  the  "Testament",  the  poet  predominant;  and  we 
see,  in  the  "Testament",  the  culmination  of  a  life-time  of  thought, 
the  crystallization  of  a  body  of  ideas  which  had  engaged  the  poet's 
attention  throughout  his  poetic  career,  a  body  of  ideas  now  welded 
after  a  preconceived  plan  which  had  already  been  used  as  the  noetic 
basis  for  a  scheme  of  philosophy. 
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